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LONG-RANGE SUPPORT FOR THE BASIC PROGRAM OF 
THE ACLS PROVIDED BY THE FORD FOUNDATION 


The Ford Foundation has made a ten-year grant of $5,670,000 to the 
ACLS in support of its basic program. Announcement of the grant, largest 
in the Council’s history, arrived in the Christmas mail in advance of the 
release date of December 27. 

In making the announcement, Henry T. Heald, President of the Founda- 
tion, stressed the importance of conserving and enriching “our scholarly 
resources in those disciplines that preserve and advance our cultural heritage,” 
and said the grant was intended to help individual scholars and “to enlarge 
the arena of humanistic learning.” 

The ACLS basic program includes fellowships, grants-in-aid, and travel 
grants to individual scholars; planning and development in the field of 
humanistic scholarship; and staff and organizational functions of the central 
office. The basic program does not include such special projects as the 
Dictionary of American Biography, language. programs, summer institutes, 
US - USSR exchanges, area studies, etc., which are financed by special ad hoc 
grants. 

The new Ford grant gives ACLS greater financial stability than it has 
enjoyed in the past and for a decade frees the Council’s Directors and Executive 
Staff from perennial concern over income for the central establishment and 
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essential program. Forty years of ACLS history have been more often marked 
by depression than by boom, and with a minuscule endowment of $100,000 
the Council has always been dependent on foundation support. A grave crisis 
in 1955 led to a vigorous drive for aid, and in the following year, five-year 
grants from the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
met the office budget and, augmented by other grants, financed an expanded 
program. These Ford and Carnegie grants run through 1961-62 and the 
new ten-year Ford grant just announced covers the period from 1962 to 1972. 
Decisions on the Council’s requests for aid addressed to other foundations are 
expected in the early months of 1961. 


AMERICAN STUDIES ABROAD: 
A FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM SUPPORTED BY THE FORD FOUNDATION 


A five-year program to strengthen the teaching of American Studies in 
European universities, announced by the Ford Foundation on December 21, 
substantially broadens ACLS’s field of operations. The program will be 
financed by a Ford grant of $2,500,000 and will be inaugurated and 
administered by the ACLS. 

The Ford grant for American Studies in Europe dramatically meets a 
need that has been clearly recognized by both the Foundation and the Council. 
Shepard Stone, director of the Foundation’s program in International Affairs 
and chief architect of the project in consultation with the ACLS, maintains 
that the effectiveness of the Atlantic partnership depends upon fuller and 
more accurate European understanding of the history, institutions, and 
culture of the United States, as well as on increased American knowledge 
of Europe. The grant of $2,500,000 is designed to increase Europe’s under- 
standing of America by assisting European universities to strengthen their 
teaching and scholarly resources in American Studies. 

To this end the ACLS will formulate a fellowship program under which 
European scholars will study American subjects in the United States on one- 
or two-year grants. It will also establish and if necessary fill professorships 
in American Studies at European universities. In the selection of Fellows 
and the establishment of university posts, priority will be given American 
history and literature without excluding political and social institutions. 

Europe’s interest in American Studies has increased markedly since World 
War II, and inquiries have indicated that there will be no dearth of able 
candidates for the Fellowships among the younger scholars of Western Europe 
and that a number of European universities are prepared to establish academic 
posts in American Studies with short-term financial guarantees. It is estimated 
that some fifteen of them will be set up in the next two or three years. The 
number of Fellowships is expected to be thirty or forty a year with an 
average grant, covering travel, dependents, and university fees, of about $9,000. 
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A REPORT ON THE ORGANIZATIONAL AND POLITICAL ASPECTS 
OF THE XXVth INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS 


Under travel grants from the ACLS, over thirty American scholars 
attended the XXVth International Congress of Orientalists in Moscow from 
August 9 to 16, 1960, and their reports form the basis of this analysis of the 
political aspects and organizational structure of the Congress. Virtually all 
participants noted that the Congress was too large and unwieldy to achieve 
its objective of a full and frank interchange of scholarly ideas. Almost all 
also noted that the Congress had certain political overtones. The reports 
exhibited a wide variety of opinion, however, on the extent to which the host 
country attempted to use the Congress for its own purposes and on the 
implications of this effort. Slightly over half of the participants who sub- 
mitted reports protested against these Russian actions, while the remainder 
were not particularly disturbed, either because they personally experienced 
little or no unpleasantness in the section meetings or because they felt such 
tactics were to be expected. 

Opportunities to interject politics occurred at several levels: in the 
plenary sessions, in the section meetings, in the Consultative Committee that 
determined the site of the next Congress, and in the handling of the American 
book exhibit. 

Almost without exception the American delegates agreed that the opening 
and closing plenary sessions were more political than scholarly in tone. Deputy- 
Premier Anastas Mikoyan, representing the Soviet Government, took the 
occasion to denounce Western colonialism in Asia and Africa, and to praise 
Soviet aid to the newly independent countries. He welcomed their delegates 
warmly and stressed that the Asian peoples were the real source of Asian studies. 
Several other prominent Russian speakers echoed these views by remarking 
on the peaceful aspirations of the African and Asian states as opposed to the 
nations of the West. Some of the American delegates shrugged off these 
statements as typical political speeches and were pleased to find that their 
sections maintained a thoroughly scholarly standard. Others suspected that 
the opening session was an augury of things to come—a suspicion that they 
believed was fully confirmed by the end of the final plenary session. 

In his summation at the final session, the President of the Congress, 
B. G. Gafurov, buttressed Mikoyan’s opening statement by detailing the 
contributions of selected Asian delegates to the Congress while making only 
perfunctory reference to Western scholars. A number of Americans looked 
upon this as an abuse of power, but others merely viewed it as a regrettable 
but tolerable form of impoliteness. Perhaps it should be said, however, that 
Gafurov too was primarily a political figure, and the plenary sessions con- 
stituted only the official side of the Congress; it was in the sections dominated 
by scholars and in the reading of scholarly papers that the true tone of the 
Congress would emerge. 

The Congress was divided into twenty sections of which reports have 
been received on fifteen. Of these, about two-thirds appear to have been 
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entirely scholarly in nature, while the remainder exhibited varying hues of 
political coloration. The sections that dealt primarily with the contemporary 
scene and with the social sciences were more subject to non-scholarly pressures 
than were those concerned with earlier periods of history and with the 
humanities. To some American delegates it was quite understandable that 
advantage would be taken of any opportunities provided for political 
maneuvering and they insisted that the whole Congress should not be judged 
by the performance of a few politically sensitive sections. Others, however, 
felt strongly that such tactics were inexcusable at a scolarly congress and 
that such meetings should be judged as a whole rather than by the number 
of sections that scrupulously observed the canons and customs of scientific 
cooperation. 

The sections on Japan, Sinology, and African Studies received the bulk 
of the critical comments, In the section on Japan, for example, it was reported 
that a number of Japanese Communists, with no pretensions of scholarship, 
were given an opportunity to read papers, while several reputable Japanese 
scholars had no place on the agenda. In the area of the social sciences 
especially, this situation prevailed and the papers were largely devoted to such 
themes as American imperialism and militarism, and monopoly-capitalism in 
modern Japan. 

In the section on Sinology, with the Chinese delegation absent, the 
Russians prepared and delivered rebuttals that were based on the précis of 
papers received in advance. As a result, in at least one case the rebuttal 
attributed to the author statements that did not appear in the paper at all, 
and, by making false accusations against the author, it went far beyond the 
boundaries permissible to scholarly meetings. 

In the African Section also several papers and discussions were politically 
tinged, but the chief objection was that it had been included in the Congress 
in the first place. The general feeling was that Africa south of the Sahara 
had no legitimate place on the agenda of an Orientalist Congress, since it 
was peripheral to the interests of most of the delegates and its inclusion 
ignored the cultural principles on which all preceding Congresses had rested. 
When questioned about the Organizing Committee’s wide definition of 
Orientalism, President Gafurov replied that these African states were essentially 
akin to those of Asia since they had only recently or were just then “liberating 
themselves from the shackles of imperialism.” 

Another matter to which the reports to the ACLS devoted considerable 
attention concerned the proceedings of the International Consultative Com- 
mittee. By the constitution of the Congress of Orientalists this Committee 
is selected by the Organizing Committee of the host country and it recommends 
to the Congress the site of the next meeting. Nine months prior to the 
Moscow meeting the Americans had issued a formal invitation to hold the 
next Congress in New York, although it was generally assumed that the 
Communist Chinese would extend an invitation to meet in Peiping. The 
absence of the Chinese delegation at Moscow, however, combined with the 
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withdrawal of an invitation from the Indian Government, left the United 
States’ invitation in the field virtually alone. 

When the Consultative Committee held its first meeting on August 12, 
J. M. Diakonoff, Secretary of the Organizing Committee, announced that 
the President of the Congress had requested that no decisions be taken until 
the following week since only two invitations were in hand: one, the 
American; and the other extended orally by the Spanish representative who 
had made it clear that he intended it merely as an expression of good will. 
Diakonoff stated that the principal reason for asking postponement was one 
of courtesy to permit representatives of several countries to receive replies 
to telegrams they had just sent to their governments requesting authority to 
invite the Congress for its XXVIth session. The Rusisan request was unusual 
but it was honored. 

When the Committee reconvened on August 15, invitations were pre- 
sented by the United Arab Republic, Iraq, and Iran, but the latter two 
quickly withdrew in favor of the former, and the Spanish invitation was not 
pressed by its representative. This left only the United States and the United 
Arab Republic in the running, and it was at this point that the membership 
of the Consultative Committee became a key factor. In addition to the 
Spanish representative, members included scholars representing the long- 
established Oriental scholarship of Britain, France, India, Italy, the United 
States, and West Germany. There were also competent scholars from some 
of the Soviet bloc countries, such as Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Union 
itself. In addition, there were representatives from a number of Asian and 
African countries that had little tradition of scientific modern scholarship and 
very few delegates at the Congress. 

All through the discussions of the 15th, the representatives of the Soviet 
bloc and the neutral nations of Africa and Asia (except India) voiced their 
preference for Cairo, although the United Arab Republic representative gave 
no assurance that Jewish delegates would be permitted to attend, while the 
Americans produced evidence that no legitimate scholar would be excluded 
from a meeting in the United States. By the end of the meeting it was clear 
that if a vote were pressed it would favor the United Arab Republic, but 
that this might destroy the Congress. 

The matter was resolved only after the Indian representative at the 
final meeting on the 16th renewed his government’s invitation as a com- 
promise. He had already informed the Committee that the original invitation 
had been withdrawn because of the belief that it would reduce East-West 
tension and promote world peace to have the Congress meet in the West, and 
the Indian Government had, therefore, decided to support the American 
invitation. The restoration of the Indian invitation gave the Soviet bloc an 
acceptable alternative to Cairo, and, except for the United Arab Republic, all 
those who had been opposing the United States’ invitation accepted the Indian 
bid. The Americans also accepted it, for not to have done so would have 
put them in the position of being willing to destroy the Congress and of 
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appearing hostile to India, whose delegate had acted in an exemplary manner 
throughout. 

A final point to which some reports to the ACLS devoted considerable 
attention was the book exhibit. In the first place, permission to ship books 
was delayed so long that air freight was the only feasible means of getting 
them from the United States to the Congress on time. This meant that only 
a portion of the shipment planned by the Association for Asian Studies could 
be sent off, and the ACLS had to step into the breach at the last moment to 
swell the American exhibit to 155 books. A shipment of 300 British books 
reached the Organizing Committee but was subsequently reported lost. The 
result was that American, French, and German book exhibits were the only 
ones outside the Iron Curtain in the forty-table display. 

Within two days of the opening of the Congress, the Organizing Com- 
mittee removed twenty-five books from the American exhibit, and when 
inquiry was made to the Secretary-General about this, he was frank to admit 
that they had been removed because of their “political” content. A written 
protest was immediately drafted, pointing out that such censorship was un- 
heard of in international academic relations and that the Americans could 
scarcely acquiesce in a unilateral judgment of the quality of the books that 
had been removed. As a result, the books were restored, although two subse- 
quenty disappeared. 

Inside and outside the Congress the conduct of individual Russians ranged, 
with a few exceptions, from formally correct to cordial, and little or no politics 
entered into their dealings with Americans. Indeed, the ACLS delegates almost 
unanimously reported individual Russian scholars to have been friendly, help- 
ful, and eager to exchange books and information and asserted that their tours 
of the U.S.S.R. were rendered extremely worthwhile by the assistance they 
received from Soviet scholars, librarians, curators, and the personnel of research 
institutes. 

In discussing the future of the Congress of Orientalists, the views of the 
ACLS delegates vary in much the same way as their views of the Moscow 
conference and are largely dependent on the nature of their experiences. A 
minority is deeply pessimistic and feels that the Congress is no longer a viable 
organ of international scholarly communication. Some share this view, not 
because of political intrusions, but simply because the multiplicity of subjects 
comprised under the name of Orientalism and the number of separate sectional 
meetings needed no longer makes it a unified community of scholars, Still 
others believe that the Congress can still be saved by a constitutional amend- 
ment that would provide a standing bureau to plan the meetings, and perhaps 
relate the Congress officially to the International Union of Orientalists, from 
which it is now entirely separate. Whatever their opinions, however, the over- 
whelming majority of delegates is in agreement that the 1963 Congress at 
New Delhi will be a critical one, and that every assistance should be given to 
the Indians in their effort to make it truly representative of modern Orientalist 
scholarship. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE REVISION AND EXTENSION OF 


THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 
(ApopTED BY THE ACLS Boarp or Directors) 


The American Council of Learned Societies heartily endorses the Act’s 
central purposes of identifying and assuring the education of students of out- 
standing ability whose potential has in the past not been realized; and of 
strengthening the educational institutions on whose competence, effectiveness 
and vitality the nation’s well-being and progress depend. 

In the view of the Council these purposes might be more fully realized by 
some modification of the rationale of the Act as stated in Title I, and by certain 
changes in the provisions of subsequent Titles. Title I links the Act’s educa- 
tional measures with national defense and security, and finds warrant for them 
in “the present emergency” or “the present educational emergency.” No one 
will contend that the emergency has passed, or is likely to pass in the foresee- 
able future. But the word “emergency” connotes a sudden challenge of lim- 
ited duration which can be met by temporary and even hasty measures. It may 
now be time to look at our educational situation not from the point of view 
of emergency needs and specific defense shortages, but rather in the light of 
our national health and productivity as a democratic state with a strong sense 
of permanence, intelligently prepared to meet the future with resilience and 
fully-developed resources. In this sense the revised measure might well inter- 
pret defense in the broadest terms, and view the Act as a basic and continuing 
measure dictated by the national interest, and designed to enable the United 
States to fulfill its obligations to itself and the world both today and tomorrow. 

In line with this broader and, we believe, sounder view of the nation’s 
educational needs, the Council recommends that provision be made for summer 
institutes for high school teachers in the fields of the humanities and social 
sciences. The federal programs which now exist for support of institutes in 
modern languages, natural science and mathematics are clearly justified and 
are accomplishing their objectives. But to support these fields alone, and in 
abstraction from the rest of the educational context may create a dangerous 
imbalance. The other subjects that make up the basic secondary school cur- 
riculum are equally in need of improvement and strengthening. If our edu- 
cational system as a whole is to accomplish its aims, raising the quality of 
instruction in English, History, Latin, Social Studies and the Arts are matters 
of urgent social importance. The Council is so convinced of this that it has 
used some of its own funds to sponsor summer institutes in the humanities. 
The response to these institutes and their success argues strongly for the need, 
and for their inclusion in a federal program in education that will produce the 
well-educated citizenry on which, in the last analysis, our national strength 
depends. 

On other aspects of the NDEA, the Council makes the following recom- 
mendations: 
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Title Il provides for loans to college students, but no scholarships for 
undergraduates comparable to the fellowships that are provided for graduate 
students in Title IV. The Council believes that the loan program should be 
supplemented by scholarships for students of outstanding ability who intend 
to go on to graduate school and whose financial resources are minimal. With- 
out such provision the Council is convinced a substantial number of excellent 
scholars and professional men will be lost in direct consequence of the sheer 
weight of debt incurred on the road to the bachelor’s degree. In the Council’s 
judgment, such a scholarship program should be administered by the college 
or university concerned. 

As to the loans, it is the Council’s belief that the admirable forgiveness 
feature embodied in the Act should be extended to include teaching in private 
schools and also at the college level. The Council has already recorded its pro- 
test against the disclaimer affidavit required by the Act. 

The program for graduate fellowships, set forth under Title IV, should be 
expanded and it should be made explicit that such fellowships will be available 
in all fields of study. Further, the restriction that such fellowships are viable 
only at institutions that have new or expanded programs should be removed or 
at least relaxed. 

In the field of foreign language instruction, covered by Title VI, the 
ACLS has had considerable experience over thirty years. During World War II 
the Council collaborated with the United States Army to produce textbooks 
and training materials, and conduct intensive language training courses in 56 
languages. Unfortunately work of this character was halted at the end of the 
war, but the NDEA has now effected its resumption on a broader base, and the 
Council again has been given an important role in the foreign language area. 

The Council’s main recommendations for changes under Title VI are de- 
signed to extend the tenure, broaden the scope and otherwise increase the 
effectiveness of the Act as it relates to language development. In the Council’s 
judgment the great foreign language centers that the Act has made possible 
constitute so important a national asset, and entail for the host institutions and 
their faculties such heavy investment of funds and scholarships that the cen- 
ters should be given the greatest possible assurance of permanence. Ideally the 
centers should be endowed so that their decisions could be soundly based on the 
premise of continuity; at the least they merit Congressional authorization of 
long-term federal support. 

Finally, as the ACLS Committee on Language Programs has emphasized, 
the Council urges that more attention be given to study and research in lin- 
guistics. It is increasingly clear that more linguistic scientists are needed, and 
more research in specific languages, if we are to produce the learning materials 
requisite to instruction in many of the languages we are newly obligated to 
master. 
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REPORT ON THE REGIONAL ASSOCIATES PROGRAM 


The November Newsletter announced certain changes in the Regional As- 
sociates program of particular interest to the Associates themselves. At least 
they learned that they need report on their own institutions only hereafter and 
that the number of reports has been reduced to two a year (or even one). 
It may now be of interest to all readers of the Newsletter to learn what col- 
leges and universities are included in the program at the present time. 

In accordance with the new plan of rotation about twenty-five institu- 
tions have been moved to the inactive list, and Regional Associates have been 
appointed at about the same number of colleges and universities that have 
never been represented before. The ACLS will not lose touch with the insti- 
tutions no longer on the active list since the former Associates will remain on 
the mailing list and we shall welcome word from them at any time. 

Somewhat more than half of the active Associates are serving for the first 
time, but the new appointments have not significantly changed the composi- 
tion of the group. About three-eighths of the Associates teach English; an 
oversized quarter are historians; a normal eighth are philosophers; and the 
remaining scant fourth are scattered through the departments of modern lan- 
guages, classics, humanities, philology, archaeology, and religion, with one 
unidentifiable administrator, 

The ACLS now has (or in a few instances will shortly have) Regional 
Associates at the following colleges and universities. Institutions marked with 
an asterisk have been brought into the program for the first time. 


I. New England 


Amherst College* Harvard University* 
Boston College* Middlebury College 
Bowdoin College Massachusetts Institute of 
Brandeis University* Technology* 
Brown University ‘ Smith College* 
Clark University Tufts University 
Dartmouth College* Yale University 
Wesleyan University* 
II. Middle Atlantic 
Bryn Mawr College New School for Social Research* 
Carnegie Institute of Technology* New York University* 
Catholic University of America Princeton University 
Colgate University* Queens College 
Columbia University* St. John’s College* 
Cornell University* Sarah Lawrence College* 
Elmira College Swarthmore College* 
Fordham University Syracuse University 


Franklin and Marshall College University of Pennsylvania 
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Hamilton College* University of Pittsburgh 
Howard University* Upsala College 
Johns Hopkins University Vassar College 
West Virginia University 


Ill. Southern States 


Duke University 
Emory University 
Southern Methodist University 
Texas Technological College 
Tulane University 
Tuskegee Institute* 
University of Arkansas 
University of Florida* 
University of Louisville 


IV. Middle West 


Antioch College* 
Grinnell College 
Hiram College 
Indiana University* 
Kenyon College* 
Michigan State University 
Monmouth College 
Northwestern University 
Notre Dame University 
Oberlin College 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 
St. Louis University 


V. Mountain and Pacific 


California Institute of 
Technology* 
Mills College* 
Montana State University 
New Mexico Highlands 
University 
Occidental College 
Reed College* 
Stanford University 
University of Alaska 


Washington State University 


University of Mississippi 
University of North Carolina 
University of Oklahoma 
University of South Carolina 
University of Tennessee 
University of Texas 
University of Virginia* 
Vanderbilt University 

Wake Forest College 


State University of Iowa 
University of Chicago 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Illinois 
University of Kansas 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
University of North Dakota 
University of South Dakota 
University of Wisconsin 
Wayne State University 


University of Arizona 
University of California 
(Berkeley ) 
University of Colorado 
University of Hawaii 
University of Nevada 
University of Oregon 
University of Utah 
University of Washington 
University of Wyoming 
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VI. Canada 


McGill University* University of Manitoba* 
University of British Columbia* University of Toronto* 
York University* 


NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Three publishers, Macmillan, Collier’s Encyclopedia, and The Free Press of 
Glencoe, Illinois, are combining resources to publish a new encyclopedia of the 
social sciences, the first in its field in more than a quarter of a century. 


W. Allen Wallis, professor of economics and statistics and Dean of the 
Graduate School of Business of the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
chairman of the editorial board of the new encyclopedia. He will be assisted 
by an advisory council of distinguished scholars. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE HISTORY OF IDEAS 


The International Society for the History of Ideas was established in 1959, 
sponsored by the Journal of the History of Ideas, published in New York City, 
at the occasion of its twentieth anniversary. Its officers are: Honorary Presi- 
dent, Arthur O. Lovejoy, Professor Emeritus of Johns Hopkins University; 
President, Professor Hans Kohn of the City College of New York; Vice Presi- 
dents, Professor Herbert Butterfield, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge Univer- 
sity, Professor Jean-Baptiste Duroselle of Paris, Professor Howard Mumford 
Jones of Harvard University, and Professor Philip P. Wiener of the City Col- 
lege of New York and Executive Editor of the Journal of the History of Ideas. 


The Society held its first international meeting at Peterhouse, Cambridge 
University, from August 31 to September 3, 1960. Fifty-five scholars from 
thirteen countries participated in the six sessions, which were devoted to the 
presentation of papers and their discussion on the following subjects: PROB- 
LEMS AND METHODS OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS; INDIVIDUALISM 
IN ART; INDIVIDUALISM IN EASTERN CULTURES; INDIVIDUALISM 
IN LITERATURE; INDIVIDUALISM IN SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
THOUGHT; INDIVIDUALISM IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. Most of the 
papers presented will be printed in the forthcoming issues of the Journal of the 
History of Ideas. 


Membership in the Society is by invitation and is limited to one hundred 
and fifty individual scholars so that the meetings may provide intimate and 
sustained contact and personal exchange of ideas and views. 
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THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 
The American Council of Learned Societies is a private non-profit 
federation of thirty national scholarly organizations concerned with 


the humanities and the humanistic aspects of the social sciences. 


The object of the American Council of Learned Societies, as set forth 
in its constitution, is “the advancement of humanistic studies in all 


fields of learning and the maintenance and strengthening of relations 


among the national societies devoted to such studies.” 


The Council was organized in 1919 and incorporated in the District 
of Columbia in 1924. Its principal support comes from the philan- 
thropic foundations, supplemented, on occasion, by government con- 


tracts for specific enterprises. 
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